. THE! RSTOCKS. .- -- , 
Pais, Tenn., July 20.—The day has 
officially reported to the Board of Health 
, among those not heretofore mentioned 
treet; John ©. Biernan, white, of South and 
“De- Soto strests; Mra Miller, white, of Ex- 
aD ge-s: ;}° Henry Miller, of Exchange 
};, William Alexander, colored, of Larose- 
ey Lorentz, white, of Larose- 
, and Harry Ray, the third son of the late 
® Ray. The three other cases are con- 
mations of the sickness of Mr. Kesmodel and 
o children. There were five deaths from yel- | 
as follows: Hiram Athy, son 
who died at 
white, of 
wenue; Louis Brumond, of Hernan- 
road; Nellie Burton, colored, of Short 
 Phird-street, and Louis Dotte, white, of Larose 
Vand Webster streets. The latter caused his 
th by over-eating and getting up and going 
oa garden to work. One of the Misses God- 


the Board of Health officers continue to de 
‘stroy all bedding and clothing of persons who 
@ied, and ‘also disinfecting and isolating 
“places where yellow fever occurs. The 
ary Association also continues to enforce 
ily their rules in regard to the cleaning of 
ets and alleys, as well as carrying off all 
art and refuse matter on any. premises, 
d if there is virtue in such a course of care- 
‘fulness, traly no great fear can be apprebended 
as tothe violence of. the fever as compared 
With last year. The fever is not as malignant 
bs has been reported, the physicians all report- 
“ ing that the disease readily yields to treatment. 
As proof of this, it is well to mention that in 
the last 16 days only 11 deaths from 
fever have occurred. The people con- 
Minue to leave here in good numbers. The 
Truzs correspondent visited the Louisville 
Depot at 8 o’clock this morning, and found not 
less than 800 persons—men, women, and chil- 
n—Aat ig transportation on the outgoing 
, Near Fitzgibbon Park the train stopped 
sme purpose, and so great was the‘anxiety 
that several women allowed 
pulled through the windows 
nothing for the mode of pro- 
were on the first train going 
= ee one Bi bo tp ab 12, 
ing as more. C) ra 
ool Soke absveunanl pack. eedenn 
Ge Ua 
of aw rs 
the Goverads of the Btatee The 
poor! attended, those 
‘ pai not have made a 
mation for a small church. 
tinder sending gonds = asus 
illo se 
os Goodiar, of the frm of Gooabar & 
+Da.; left bere to-ds Among those 
the streets as Saving yellow fever was Mir. Phil; 
mot, who went to the ticket office to 
get transportation himself and wife, and on 
an 


s. 


sping poawed found his wife sick with fever, 
and in 10 minutes was also taken. Mr. Rogers, 
“ai ex-Councilman, was also reported down. 
dthér cases*are mentioned, but they are not 
lal! 


‘@ 


- 





lin dispatch says all the wealthy inhabitants of 
Russian éxpedition against Merv started, have 
been informed anon 
will be fired unless money is contributed to the 
revolutionary funds. Rb arab Oe 

A Pesth dispatch tothe Standard says pri- 
vate letter from Tiflis reports that the Russian 
soldiers are suffering from typhus, dysentery, 
and ague. 


The Standard’s Berlinand Vieuna correspond-— 


ents concur in representing that Kussian in- 
fluence is once more very powerful in Constan- 

Reuter’s Paris dispatch says a meeting of tlie 
party of appeal to the people (Bonapartists) 
Yesterday adopted a resolution declaring that 
by the death of the Prince Imperial, Prince 
Jerome Napoleon becomes the head of the Bona- 
Darte family. It also decided to adhere to the 
plebiscitary principle. 

The Standard’s Paris correspondent states 
that Prince Jerome Napoleon expressed great 
satisfaction when the resolution adopted by the 
meeting of Bonspartists on Saturda: ° 
municated to him. eee eae 
are are : here copy trams the es rte 
e report of a speech purporting to have been 
delivered by Prince pn mn to a depu- 
tation of Bo and to be a manifesto of 
his political policy. The and 
Bote, of however, deny the authenticity 
of the Globe's in which no confidence 
bas been placed the firat. 

VeRsaiLies, July 20.—The Chamber 

uties, by a vote of 363 to 166, has 

M. "s second Education bill, wh pro- 
vides for excluding the religions element from 
“= Superior Council ¥ hese ya pete re 

_PETekspurc, Ju .—Gen. urko 
has issued an order that premises on which 
tens vo for publishing pny Abed poop» or 
revolutionary phiets are foun closed 
by the watherifien | even if the proprietor is in 
no way connected with the illegal proceedings 
which have been carried on therein. 

The Agence Russe officially denies the 
existence of a commission charged with 
drawing up a. scheme of. reforms. ‘It 
adds: ‘Before new political reforms can 
be . considered it is - essential to 
purify the source from which they 
must spring: but even criminal associations 
will not prevent the Government from quiet! 
pursuing the path of wholesome reform, as is 
shown by the recent abolition of the tax.” 

CONSTANTINOPLE, July 20.—Russia has made 
Tepresentations to the. powers, insisting on a 
revision of the frontier at Arabtabia before she 
evacuates Bulgaria. A Russian note to the 
Porte urges the settlement of divers pending 


q 

The Sultan has accepted the first part of 
Kheireddin’s political progran me, and it is 
asserted that to-morrow he will ratify the sec- 
ond part, which gives the Grand Vizier the 
right of ane the members of the Minis- 


himse 

g frees July 20.—.A representative of Peru 
has arrived here. It is stated he has come with 
a view to re-establishing diplomatic relations 

between Spain and Peru. 
The Congress, by a vote of 152 to 33, has 
ved a bill removing the legal disabilities 
Cuban Senators. This bill was necessary to 
enable the Senators to take their seats, as ‘thay 
+ not all possess the quaiifications required by 


w. : 

Lonpor, July21.—The Post's Berlin dispatch 
says M. A) off, the well-known Pansilavist 
leader, has been summoned to St. Petersburg 
by the Czar to take the Ministry of Finance. 

Owing to the remonstrances of the powers, 
the Danube flotilia has been ordered to Odessa. 

The Post's Berlin correspondent says: ‘‘ The 
King of Spain is expected in Berlin next week.” 

The Paris correspondent of the News states 
that Gen. Bourbaki, recently cismissed from the 
command of Lyons, has called upon President 
Grévy and assured him of his attachment to the 


— ic. 

Galeutta dispatch to the Zimes says: 
“The British Residency at Mandelay will be 
removed to a safer position, and the guard 
around it will be increased to 500 men.” 


TOPICS OF INTEREST ABROAD. 
FAILURE OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS—THE ART 
EXHIBITION IN MUNICH. 

Lowpon, July 20.—H. & L. David, dia- 
mond merchants, of London and Birmingham, 
have: failed, with liabilities estimated at £53,- 
000. , ‘ 

Monicn, July 20.—The International Art 
Exhibition was opened here on Saturday with 


a ceremony. News has been received that 
the French Chamber of Deputies has voted 
35.000 francs in furtherance of French partici- 


of 





‘pation’ in theexhibition. France having at one 


refused to exhibit, areconsideration of her 

“duly 21--2A dtepateh to the Cologn 
—_ pa e e 

reports that the mental condition of the 


ex- Carlotta is much improved. 
LE The Ualoutta dispateh to the Times says the 
| cholera has appeared in Kabul. 


Cl — 
A FRAUD PREVENTED. 
a 

A BOSTON MANUPFACTURER’S ATTEMPT TO 

. BURN HIS. BUILDING. 
Boston, July 20,—A well-conceived plen 
to defrand insurance companies was frustrated 
to-day through information given to the 


‘Police .by s& man who hail been ap- 


that’ the town. 


_ 808 TO REPLAIN—-FRAUDS IN THE EX- 
” . PENSE BILLS OF THE MORRISON COMMIT- 

_ 'TEE—DOUBLE CHARGES AND FORGERY. 

‘Wasuineron, July 20.—The richness of 
Glover in the course of his burrowings among 
the Treasury accounts is quite amusing: to. 
everybody except those whose doings were 
brought to the surface, Sergeant-at-Arms John 
@. Thompson gets some very uely slaps, and 
there is a array of petty frauds 
done by the meh’ he appointed. The best 
point in the matter is that these frauds were 
found in the acedunts of that committee which 
was sent to New-Orleans for the special pur- 
pose of fei out and exposing frauds. 
Glover was authorized to investigate by the 
Forty-fourth Congress; he ‘failed to get elected 
to this one, but he danced about on its ‘outer 
edges for a long time, begging that his great 
report might be printed, It was known that he 
had found ont. some ugly things about his politi- 
cal associates, and ‘his political associates in 

consequence thereof, ‘sat upon” Mr. Glover 

and ‘his report in a way that excited his wrath.. 

If the Republicans had been alone in opposing 
the printing of that important document; 
Glover conld have borne it,’ and, besides, it 
would not have mattered because they were in 
a minority; but when his own party contempt- 
uously kicked it into the public waste-paper 
basket, Glover retired to the privacy of his 
lodging, and planned’ révenge. He was an 

ex-Congressman, and he knew that a letter 
addressed to the Speaker of the House in his 
public capacity would certainly get into print 
somehow. Therefore, Glover wrote a letter to 
Speaker Randall, and into this letter he intro- 
@uced the evidence taken by him and his corps 
ofexperts of the fraudulent practices of the 
officers of the committee which had gone to 
Now-Orleans' to investigate frauds. At the 
head of this committee, it will be remembered, 
was Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, but all the ap- 
pointments of clerks, stenographers, assist- 
ants, and others, who made up the retinue 
of the committee were appointed by Sergeant- 
at-Arms Thompson, who also had the super- 
vision of the important item of expenses, Mr. 
Glover's testimony upon this point is brief, but 

interesting. He says *‘the whole account was 
made up by John G. Thompson, Sergeant-at- 
Arms, and S. K. Donavin, his deputy. The ac- 
count was approved b the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, examined and pai pd the Clerk of the 
House and hig disbursing clerk, John Bailey, 
and passed by the Committee on Accounts.” The 
account thus elaborately passed upon con- 
tained such items as a double charge of $54 35 
for the board bill of the Hon. E. R. Meade, a 
member of the pap ee ag committeeat New- 
Orleans ; also, a double charge of $250, as dis- 
bursed by the Hon. E, R. Meade, Chairman of 
the sub-committee sent to Shreveport ; also, a 
double-charge of $360, furnished to Isaac T. 
Moore, messenger of the committee, and for 
this doubly-charged amount there is no voucher 
to show what was done with the money. 

Next follows a pleasing list of double charges 
to the Government for advances made to clerks 
and stenographers of sums of $40, $125, $65, 
and $40 ; then another list of double 
for sums advanted to other persons of $40, 
$15, and $40 again ; while a bill of disburse- 
ments is made by conveniently incorrect cast- 
ing up to be $55 60 too much. Then there 
are some more doubles of $40; then a bill of 
$325 as money paid by Deputy Donavin to one 
Charles Cavanac; but when Cavanac was put 
on the witness-stand he declared he had never 
seen a cent of the money. There is also a 
charge for Cavanac’s mileage of $59 40, which 
appeared again in another part of the account. 
But the neatest thing in this line ap- 

to have been done by Isaac 
pe a who charged the Govern- 
ment $107 20 for his railroad fare from 
New-Orleans to Louisville and collected the 
amount five times! Mileage also cone? to 
have been charged for witnesses who lived. in 
New-Orleans, and whose testimony was taken 
there; this little fraud, with others like it, ag- 
gregated $2, 90, Certainly the most comi- 
cal thing about the accounts is the astonishing 
arithmetic they display. One bill, for example, 
e various necoun of- 
y: ** Hack hire, three days, 
15,” a wire fraud in the a apes 
Investigatin mmittee’s account, as far as 
ascertained, y Rise ee to. $4,337 29, which is 
not bad for one trip to New- 

lt would wage Hay much s ‘to give the 
complete list of them in detail, but they show 
not only overcharges, double charges, and 

for advances which thera are no vouch- 
ers for, but-actual forgery. Frank A. Prescott, 
another ty Sergeant-at-Arms with the 
Lonisiapa committee, is shown to have f 
SAA AnbD conpuatvele.. Deum afear ioe ae 
an ively. ex- 
loit he got into trouble for forging a 
Saft on. Boston, and was. arrested 
at the instance of a man he had swindled with 
it, Mr. Thompson's deputy, Donavin, per- 
suaded this person to let the forger go, be- 
cause “it would.be very unfortunate to have 
such a scandal get afloat in connection with the 
committee. Donavin, it may be mentioned, 
guaranteed one of Prescott’s forged  vouch- 
ers, but they did not turn out altogether lucky 
speculations. The evidence shows that this 
Deputy Prescott was nothing but a pro 
fessional forger. Besides the interesting reve- 
lations about the Louisiana committee, Glover 
gives something almost as good in respect to 
some other . fraud-investigating committees, 
and makes most damaging exposures of the 
loose and ignorant way in which the accounting 
officers of the house kept their books. .Mr. 
Glover's friends good reason for try- 
ing to get rid of him as a dangerous nuisance. 


VACANCIES AT WESL POINT. 


— ee 
THE DISTRIOTS FROM WHICH. CADETS ARE TO 
BE APPOINTED NEXT YEAR. 

_ Wasurxeron, July 20.—-The following 
vacancies will occur in 1880 at the West Point 
Military Academy: Fourth District of _Arkan- 
sas; First Colorado; Firat, Seventh, and 
Eighth Georgia; Second, Seventh, and Tenth 
Tilinois; First and Eighth Kentucky; Second, 
Seventh, Tenth, and Eleventh chusetts ; 
Fourth and Ninth Jlichigan ; Minnesota; 
Sixth Mississippi; Fourth and Twelfth Mis 





ith 


; Third New-Hampshire ; nd, Sixth, . 
|S Rese, Paar eee 
Tenth Ohio: : 


} 
; ck, I 
Paige ety torge’ 28 
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‘FRAUD IN INVESTIGATING ALLEGED | 


Fourth North Caro.ina; } ; 
Seveuth 


! ew: 
| eet nt 
Dekots, As ibe law 
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FOR SERGEANT-AT-ARMS THOMP- | “"? 


THE WESTERN WHEAT OPERATIONS. 
SUSPENSION OF A CHICAGO COMMISSION 
MERCHANT—COMMENTS ON THE CLIQUE’S 
Curcaco, July 20.—In the wheat flurry 
Chicago yesterday the suspension of the 


the Directors of the Board of Trade, was an- 
nounced. Mr, McHenry’s troubles were brought 
about by the heavy decline during the week, 
both in wheat and inprovisions, and by the calls 
for margins resulting from the uneasy feeling. 
Mr. McHenry says bis embarrassment is only 
temporary,and he expects in a short time 

to arrange matters as to resume. Sufficient 
money was offered him by friends to meet the 
calls made on him, but he preferred to ascertain 
just what his condition was before accepting 
outside offers. : 

It is understood that the wheat clique has 
rest of its wheat here sold, in “seller July” 
and “ seller the year” contracts, and intends to 
deliver it at its pleasure in a few days. The 
action of the clique in throwing its cash wheat 
cansed much comment. The {‘deal” having 
been surrounded by much mystery ever since 
its beginning, the trade was disposed to regard 
the unloading with some. suspicion. It was 
claimed. that, the me, was  endeavor- 
ing by e} the market, 
in order obtain the opportunity of 
teking a fresh hold at low prices. The digue 
bought its wheat at an average price of 
cents; re and other charges amount to 11 
cents. It sold for about $1, leaving it 4 cents 
a bushel profit. But it made most of its mone 
on option’ od gph proesy in the. Spring. The Chi- 
cago branch of this operation was run at 
ey J. K. Fisher & Co., afterward by Smith & 
roe yes Brothers & , Dwight 

lett, William oung & Oo., arid latterly by 
WF. r & Co, same clique has 
running « bull movement in Western railroad 
stocks, ss . rome § nea to ht Nee pros- 
pects, an nformation rega’ © crops 
obtained by the clique through its railroad 
et may have led it to throw down its 
wheat, 

Advices from Milwaukee state that operations 
gn ’Change were much improved yesterday, 

hen Angus Smith's clerks ‘a on the 
floor of the Chamber of Uommerce with big 
bundles of oe ta under their arms and 
delivering wheat to the astonisned crowd. B 
to yesterday morning,although some few shrew 
operators had anticipated the possibility of the 
clique delivering before another half cent 
should be added to storage, there was no — 
belief that the ae. 8 Was preparing to let go. 
Notwithstanding that fact, however, every- 
body who had bought seemed to be pre- 
pared for the move in case jit did 
occur, and. the result was that the wheat was 
taken without a murmur, not a dingle case of 
refusal.or laying down being reported. The 
wheat seems to have been so evenly distributed 
all around that no one was ser‘ously injared. 
The delivery, of course, was the one topic of 
discussion on "Change, and almost everybody 
bad a theory about the reason for it, what the 
effect would be, &c. Immediately after the 
delivery prices became very firm, and 
the common expression was’ that all 
the No. 2. was cheap at the go- 
ing rate. The amount of wheat delivered 
was 900,000 bushels, and it is supposed that 
atleast 500,000 bushels of it were taken by 
the millers. The wheat delivered was all, or 
nearly. all, Winter receipts, some of .it dating 
back to last September. ‘The amount of wheat 
yet remaining in the hands of the clique, on 
the basis of the supposition that it held all 
there was, is about 400,000 bushels. 





W. E. CHANDLER SPEAKS, 
—_—_—_— »—— 
HIS .WORK IN THE NEXT CAMPAIGN, AND 
VIEWS AS TO CANDIDATES. 
OmaHa, Neb., July 20.—During a brief 
stay here, William E. Chandler, who is on his 
way to Nevada, was yisited by the editor of 
the Republican. Speaking generally, Mr. Chand- 
ler said the Republican Party was now better 


‘united than it had been for years. Concerning 


a recent report that hé would not participate in 
the campaign of 1880, Mr. Chandler said: 
‘* T have not gone so far as to say that, but I do 
say that, with a negative man, ora man whom 
the party and public. esentiment have got to 
educate up to doing his duty—with such a 
man ‘as a candidate, I should not care 
to repeat the efforts made in the cam- 
paign of 1876, pay camer if oe made 


w 
the tak betags hie. I shall lend every effort 
crn | power to secure the success of the ticket.” 
a 


Tegard to the report as to what he had 
said about Gep. Grant, Mr. Chandler desired 
to state that. what he did. say was this: ‘“‘Grant 
would no doubt aceent a tender of the nomina- 
tion, if made unanimously or by a very large 
majority and without conflict with gooa Re 
publicans, but he will not be a contestant for 
the nomination,” Mr. Chandler said that next 
to Blaine, his cholee ‘would be Con , The 
South, he was con’ would bail nomi- 
pation of Grantor Blaine. Sensible peepee of 
both parties, South as well as North, ed 
with m the'reopening of the political con- 
flict which led to wear. If the South hada 
chance to vote freely, the North would be sur- 
p ised at the vote which any good radical Re- 
publican candidate would receive, Blaine had 
gained steadily in the Po} estimation 
ever since the last on; if nominated he 
would be 


VACATIONS OF PUBLIVU MEN. 
Newport, R, L, July 20.—Seoretary 
Sherman will arrive here tomorrow morning 
from Narragansett Pier, in the revenue cutter 
Grant. ‘ 
Gov. Carroll, of Maryland, is in town, 
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METHODS IN THE CAMPAIGN OF 1876— 
SYSTEMATIC FRAUDS aT THE BALLOT- 
BOX—A LESSON AND A WARNING TO THE 
REPUBLICANS OF THE NATION. 

‘That the Democratic Party, in using the 
word fraud for its campaign battle-cry, has 
only advertised its own attempt to 
place Samuel J. Tilden in the Presidential 
chair, to which he had ‘no title, in 
1876, is amply proved by an analysis of the 
popular vote at the time of the last Presi- 
dential election. The statements given 
below, based entirely upon official statis 
ties, show that the Gramercy Park politi- 
cian fully realized that he could not obtain 
a majority of the Electoral College. by an 
honest vote, and that.s deliberate and suc- 
cessful effort. was made to create Demo- 
cratic majorities.in certain debatable 
States. The arithmetical genius always at 
the service of Mr. Tilden was brought into 
action; the statistics of previous elections 
were evidently carefully studied to ascer- 
tain what was to be overcome; the results 
are stated below. For the purposes of 
the investigation, Louisiana, Florida, and 
Mississippi are talten in the South, and 
New-York, New-Jersey, and Connecticut 
in the North.. The figures show. directly 
that Mr. Tilden’s claims are correet— 
there was an enormous apparent in- 
crease in the popular vote, out of all pro- 
portion to the increase in population; that 
the percentage of electors not voting was 
decreased in a most astonishing manner ; 
that the ratio of vdéters to population belied 
all previous experience; «that the claim to 
a majority of the popular vote is based 
upon votes fraudulently cast. The figures 
prove indirectly .that fraud and 
corruption must have -been used by the 
Democratic Party, as no natural laws will 
account for the results attained and as all 
the benefits inured ‘to that party. The re- 
sults of the analysis are startling, and the 
conelusions can not be successfully met by 
the party which has sought to dispute the 
honest, fair election of Rutherford B. Hayes. 


FRAUD FULLY EXPOSED. 


HOW DEMOCRATIC VOTERS AND MAJORITIES 
WERE OREATED IN DEBATABLE STATES. 


“The statement of faets here presented em- 
bodies the more important results of some four 
months’ labor and investigation. The inquiry 
was begun merely in a spirit of curiosity, with 
& desire to do no more than ascertain how the 
voting at the last Presidential election compared 
with thatof some which preceded it. It was 
not until many of the extraordinary facts which 
that comparison discovers had begun to disclose 
themselves that suspicion was aroused. An ex- 
haustive inquiry was then determined upon, 
and conducted with the most vigilant care. In 
comparing the official records of the population 
of the country with the figures of the popular 
vote cast at each Presidential election from 
1828 down, a veriod of 48 years, and as far 
back as we have records, it was found that the 
ratio of the vote to the population at each suc- 
cessive period, the number of inhabitants re- 
quired to furnish one voter, and the percentage 
of the non-voting at each election to the whole 
then existing body of electors, varied, as a rule, 
but slightly from a certain standard, and that 
where it rose mucli or fell much from this gen- 
eral line the variation was explained by the 
known circumstances of the election; that is, 
whether it. was attended with great excitement, 
tending to bring out a large vote, or whether it 
was comparatively quiet, The history of our 
elections further teaches that in periods of the 
highest political excitement, and under the 
most favorable circumstances, not more than 
85 per cent. of the electoral body of a State can 
be fairly brought to the polls; in other words, 
15 in every 100. qualified citizens, owing to 
preventive causes, are unable to exercise the 
right of suffrage. [t was discovered in the 
course of the inquiry of which the results are 
here given that the aggregate vote returned as 
being cast at the Presidential election of 1876 
presented the most startling exception to all 
that had gone before for 48 years. Whilé we 
know that the election was not a specially ex- 
cited one, as Presidential elections go, it 
is found that the aggregate vote cast 
is, in its magnitude, out of all .pro- 
portion to the population of the country; that 
the percentage of the non-voting sinks to an im- 
possibly low figure; that the percentage of in- 
crease in the vote of some sections at that elec- 
| tion, over their vote of 1872, is grossly dispro- 


yote equaled 14,1 per cent. of the’ State popu- 
lation. In 1852. it equaled 13.6 per cent., and 
27.1 per cent. of the whole body of qualified 
electors in the States failed to vote. In 1860, 
the second most exciting election known in our 
history, the Presidential vote equaled 14.9 ver 
cent. of the State population, and 23.7 per 
cent, of the electors failed to vote.. In 1872 it 
equaled 16.9 per cent., and 22.3 percent. of 
electors did not vote) In LS7@ the vote 
equaled 19.9 per cent. of population, and only 
8.7 per cent, of the electors failed to vote; that 


te, in every 100 qualified voters in every State 


of the Union, no more than 8.7 are supposed. 
to have failed to come to the polls. There is 
no parallel to this in gil the previous history of 


further appears thet while the popular 
years, 
in the 
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, | HE FACTS PROVED, - 
"That as respects Louisiana, the claims made 
in behalf of Mr, Tilden assume that of the 


.160,941 ia number, only 1,590 voters failed. 

to come to the polls, and that every white voter 
in the State, dead or alive, sick or well, absent’ 
or present, 72,906 in number, cast his vote for 
Mr. Tilden; while, in addition to this, 9,420 
colored voters rallied to his support. the re- 
mainder of the colored vote going to Mr. Hayes. 
This would require that in every 100 qualified 
voters of the State of Louisiana, 99 came to 
the polls and voted, which is a physical impos- 
sibility. ‘ 

That as respects Fiori, the Federal statis- 
ties prove that in 1876 its population did not 
exceed 216,142; of which number, 44,741 
persons, white and colored, were entitled to 
suffrage. Mr. Tilden's claims to the Electoral 
vote of the State rested on the assertion made 
by his friends, that tae popular vote amounted 
to 48,791, of which number 24,441 votes were 
alleged to have been polled for Mr. Tilden, and 
24,350 for Mr. Hayes; which required ‘that 
4,050 ballots should be cast in excess of the 
whole number of qualified electors in the State. 

That as respects Mississiprt1, the population, 
upon the basis of Federal statistics, was not in 
excess. of 849,892.in 1876. Of this number, 
there were qualified electors, 174,227, being 
81,887 white and 92,340 colored. The Presi- 
dential vote was returned in‘that year as being 
164,778, of which “112,173 votes were al- 
leged to have been cast for Mr. Tilden, and 52,- 
605.for Mr. Hayes. To cast this vote it would 
require that in every 100 voters 94.5 came to 
the polls; and if every white voter in the State, 
without a single exception, had cast his vote 
for Mr, Tilden, it would still require that 30,- 
286 colored men should also have voted for 


him to bring the total up to what it was claimed 
to be. 


That in respect to Ngw-Yonx, it is conclusive- 
ly. proved that the number of qualified electors 
in the State in 1876 did not exceed 1,068,412, 
or 22.4 per cent. of its total population. Of 
this number, the Presidential vote as returned 
represented that 1,017,830 had come to the 
polls, which would require that in every 100 
qualified voters in the State only 4.8 failed to 
deposit their ballots, This is a sheer impossi- 
bility. Even in the year 1868, when Hoffman 
was counted in over Griswold, the vote returned 
represented 11,5 voters in every 100 as not 
voting. In the exciting election of 1860, 22.4 
voters in every 100 were absent or not voting; 
in 1864 there were 20.1 absent, and in 1872 
there were 16.7 in the 100 absent or not vot- 
ing. It.is further shown that the enormous 
swelling of the vote of 1876, representing only 
4.8 voters in the 100 as not voting, was spread 
with such skill over the State that it’ is only 
when the returns of each county are examined 
and compared, and the comparison made with 
a series of years preceding, that the full. meas- 
ure of tne fraud becomes apparent. It is evi- 
dent that there was a careful avoidance of the 
mistake of 1868, when the fraudulent vote was 
all concentrated in the City, and thereby made 
patent to the world. 

That in respect to New-Jersry, the Presiden- 
tial vote of 1876 presents results more extra- 
ordinary than in New-York, for a State census 
was taken in 1875 which showed the popula- 
tion to be 1,019,413, and by the method. of 
computation used in the Federal census of 
1870, there must have been in the State in 
1876 223,004 qualified voters, The total vote 
returned was 220,234, or only 2,770 short of 
the total number of persons in the State quali- 
fied to vote. To produce this ineredible rally 
to the polls it would require that only a frac- 
tion over one voter in every J00 in the whole 
of New-Jersey should have failed to deposit his 
ballot on that occasion. Like the pretended 
vote of New-York, this amounts to a physical 
impossibility. It is also to be noted that in 
1876 the Republicans increased their vote 12.9 
per cent. over that of 1872, and yet, despite 
this increage, the Democratic vote made an in- 
crease of no less than 50.4 per cent. Statisti- 
eal evidence plainly proves that the honestly 
cast Democratic vote of New-Jersey in 1876 
was not in excess of 93,532. It was returned 
at 115,962. 

That in respect to Cownzcricut, the same gen- 
eral features are discovered in the disproportion 
of the vote of 1876 as compared with popula- 
tion and the results of all previous Presidential 
elections in the State. At no time prior to that 
year was there any Presidential election 
at which: the vote cast exceeded 80 per 
cent. of the whole body of qualified electors ; 
butin the last election this proportion rose to 
88.2, or one voter to each 4.77 persons. then 
living in the State. Even in 1840 and 1860, 
the proportion was only one voter to each 5.43 
and 5.96 persons respectively; and in the year 
of fraud, 1868, the proportion was not forced 
up over ome to each 5.28 persons. Again, 
there is no falling off in the Republican 
vote of Connecticut in 1876, for it in- 
creased over that of 1872 in exact ag 
cord with the increase of population. This in- 
crease in the four years over the previous vote 
was 15.7 per cent.; but in the same period, the 
increase of the Democratic vote is found te 
percent. The State of Connecticut can show 
nothing like this in her previous history. 

That in respect to these three Northern States 
collectively, the comparison of population and 
‘striking facts: For the 20 years, from 1840 to 
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whole body of qualified electors in that State, 


of Democratic votes necessary to carry each in 
1876, whoever made the calenlation reckoned 
that the Republican vote would exhibit in each — 
State its normal increase over thatof 1872, 


based below which the Democratic vote was not 
to fail, If this. minimum could be reached, it 
became almost a mathematical certainty that 
the statement of the statistical facts herewith 
presented to prove that the utterly unprece- 
dented increase of the popular vote in 1876 
was not and could not oe honest. Mr. Tilden 
stands credited with. being aclose student of 
national and State statistics, and no man, per}. 
haps, is better qualified to eatimate the value af 
such evidence than he, 
ee ee 
IL 

THE LOGIO OF COMPARISONS.~ 

During the earlier elections for President, tha 
States, or a majority of theni, chose the Presi- 
dential Electors by their Legislatures, and not 
by popular vote. Even so late as 18%24, six 
States thus voted, while one State—South Caro- 
lina—eontinued this practice until 1868. 

-it is that no proper record of the popular vot 
can be procured prior to the Presidential ele p. 
tion of 1828. : 

The history of such elections, commencing 

with that of 1828 and terminating with that of 
1876, discloses the fact that there have ‘been 
only four occasions in the nation’s career when 
popular interest and excitement added an éx- 
traordinary increase to the aggregate popular 
vote, Thus in 1836 five candidates aspired 
tothe Presidency, and the popular vote in- 
creased 19.8 ver cent. over that of 1832. I, 
1840 occurred the most exciting politicaj 
campaign on record. The country was stirrad 
toitsinnermost depths. Political processions 
were measured by the mile, and partisan gith- 
erings by the acre. Every expedient calculated 
to inflame the passions or arouse the enthusi. 
asm of the people was broughtinto play. A 
wave of political delirium rolled ‘over 
the land and resulted in increasing 
the popular vote to the extent of 
912,573, again over 1836 of 60.9 per cent, 
» The nomination of Fremont in 1856, having 
Buchanan and Fillmore as competitors, tended 
to the bringing out of an unsually heavy pop- 
ular:vote, the gain over 1852 amounting to 
28.9 percent. The fourth and Iast special oc 
casion, was that of 1860. The critical condi- 
tion of the country at that period, the muttered 
threats of a dissolation of the Union, and thé 
bitterness of party, intensified by the nomina- 
tions of Lincoln, Douglas, Breckinridge, ang 
Bell, brought out an aggregate vote of 4,676,- 
853, an increase of 15.4 per cent. over the «i 
traordinary vote of 1856. 

The following table, omitting 1864, sc)t< 
forth the popular vote from 1828 to 187/6, 
both inclusive, the general increase, and the 
number of years covered by such increase: 
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Total Vote 


1,156,328 
1,250,799 
1,498,205 
2,410,778 
2,698,611 
871,908 
3,144,201 
- }4,053, 967 
4,676,853 

724,684 
6,466,165 
8,412,733 
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According to the foregoing table, official in 
character, the heaviest increase occurred in 
1840, at which time it amounted to 60.9 per 
cent. The Federal census taken in that year 
shows the population, exeluding the Territories 
and. District of Columbia, to have been 17,- 
019,641. The aggregate vote cast for Presi- 
dential Electors was 2,410,778; the ratio to 
State population being equal to 14.1 per cent, 
of the whole number. 

In 1850 the States were found to have an ag- 
gregate population of 23,067,262. According, 
to a computation made by authority of the Cer. 
sus Bureau, the number of male citizens qnaii« 
fied for guffrage in that year aggregated 4,31,3,- 
044, the proportion to population being 18.7 
per cent. The popular vote for Presidential 
Electors in.1852, exclusive of South Carolina, 
in which State the Legislature appointed Elec- 
tors, was 3,144,201, equal to 13.6 per cent. of 
the population. From all this it appears that 
27.1 per cent. of the ascertained body of popu- 
lar electors, from various causes, were unable 
to. vote in 1852. 

The aggregate State population amounted to, 
31,183,744in 1860, On a basis of 18.7 per 
cent. of population, as in 1850, the male citi. 
sens 21 years of age and upward, qualified for 
suffrage, numbered 6,131,360. Exclusive of 
South Carolina, the popular vote reached a, total 
of 4,676,853, making the vote equal ta 14.9 

per cent. of State population. Although this 
was one of the extraordinary occasions which 
drew out a heavy popular vote, yet the evidence 
plainly indicates that 23.7 per cent. of ‘quali- 
fied citizens were, by reason of hindering causes, 
debarred from exercising the right of suffrage, 

The Federal’census of 1870 returned the 
State population at 38)115,641, and the num- 
ber of citizens, white and colored, qualified for 
suffrage at 8,329,747. The ratio of electors to 
population was found to be 21.8 per cent. of 
the whole. The total number of voters at the 
election of 1872 was returned at 6,465,165, 
the aggregate equaling 16.9 per cent. of the 
State population. Of the whole electoral body 

22.3 per cent. were unable to participate in the 

Based upon the ratio of increase exhibited by 
the decade ending with’1870, the population 
in 1876, excluding that of the Territories and 
District of Columbia, may be stated at 42,- 
274,779. On basis of 21.8 per cent. of the 
population, as in 1870, the citizens qualified 
for suffrage numbered 9,215,900. According 
to the returns made, the popular vote of 1876 
reached an aggregate of 8,412,605, and equaled 
19.9 per cent. of the combined State nopula- - 

tions. When the people of the United States 
are asked to believe, as they have been in this 
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number 1 the 
' "That the enumeration of 1875 was exceed- 
ingly incorrect is beyond controversy. When 
‘the great State of New-York only added 7 per 
‘cent. to its population in the five years follow- 
ing 1870, itis neither probable nor possible 


_ ‘that a State like Louisiana, the constant scene 


; 


ef violence and turmoil, increased its popula- 
‘tion 18 per cent. in the same period of time. 
*The further fact that for the 10 years ending 
‘with 1870 the whole gain to Lonisiana’s popn- 
ation had been only 6.7 per cent, serveato con- 
firm the ineorrectuess of the census of 1875. 
But this condemnation of the Kellogg census 
effectually disposes of Mr, Tilden’s claim to 
ithe Electoral vote of the State, as will be made 
‘spparent, laches 
According to the Federal census of 1870, the 
population of Louisiana in that y ear was 726,- 
915, and the whole body of citizens qualified 
for suffrage 159,001.. Of. this latter number, 
‘72,088 were white, and 86,918 colored, the 
proportions, respectively, being 45.3.per cent. 
“white, and 54.7 per. cent. colored: These 
figures do not, as will be observed, agree with 
‘the representations of the Potter majority, but 
they are taken from that Federal report on the 
‘Ninth Census, to the correctness of which the 
‘eommittes have borne emphatic testimony, It 
Ys shown by official returns that 80.9 per cent. 
ofthe above-mentioned electors voted at the 
Presidential election of 1872, and gave the 
Electoral College of the State to Gen. Grant by 
a majority of 14,634. 
' Extending the ratio of increase. shown by 
thé census of 1870. onward to 1876, the popu- 
dation in the latter year, numbered 738,262 
@ouls, On a basis of 21.8 per cent. of popula- 
‘tion, asin 1870, the State contained 160,941 
qualified electors: A classification by color 
\gives 72,906 white electors, and 88,035 col- 
' voters. The count made by the Returning 
Board shows that 145,643 ballots were cast at 
‘the election of 1876, which extraordinary num- 
ber equaled 90.4 per cent. of the whole body 
‘Of citizens entitled to suffrage. Of the aggre- 
\gate vote thus declared, Rutherford B. Hayes 
ected 75,135, and Samuel J, Tilden 70,508, 
This countand return the Democratic portion 
‘of the Potter committee have stigmatized as 


_ (fraudulent, and thereby sustain the averment 
ponte by the Tilden statesmen who visited New- 
»'\/ Orleans, who set up a plea that the face of the 


‘/} returns, when first 
“) the Tilden Elector 
‘B26 and the 


opened by the board, 

8 an aggregate vote of 
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» Presents the fol- 
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,023, thus 
Der vote amoun 
‘ /The case, as worked u 

men, etical 


160,941 


9,420 
not voting..... s» 1,592— 83,918 

Remainder to Hayes.........,,....--... 7028 
When it is considered that a vote would 
, be equivalent to 99 per cent. of the then entire 
electoral body, the falsity of .. “Pilden’: 
‘claim becomes apparent, for is panded at 
the monstrous pretense that every white voter 
in the State, sick or well, dead or alive, cast a 
ballotfor Mr. Tilden; that 9,420 colored 

ers rallied to his support, and that of the entire 
‘body qualified for rere only 1,590 colored 
‘men were incapacita to perform duty at 
the polls. 

; a 
IV, 
PARTISAN RESULTS IN FLORIDA. 


’ The Federal census of 1870 conceded s pop- 


_ “lation of 187,748 to the State of Florida, a 


gain of 47,324 over the enumeration of 1860. 
Tho number of citizens, white and ¢olored, 
‘qualified for suffrage is shown to have been 
| 38,854 in 1870, the entire body equaling 20.7 
‘per cent, of population. Of this body of 
‘electors, 85.4 per cent. voted for Preside ntial 
Electors in 1872, polling 33,190 votes. 

An exciting contest for repre- 
sentation drew 36,164 voters to the polls in 
,1374, According tothe official returns, the 
‘Republican candidates -received 18,609 votes 
and their Demoeratic competitors 17 ,555, 


from which it appears that the. State, as in 


» gave a Republican majority. Assuming 
the ratio of increase after 1870 kept pace 
th that of the previous decade, the popula 


on, ip 1874 must have been shont 206,677. 
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the total did not exceed 42,782. Of this num- 
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lican in 1868, 1872, and again in 1874, the 
issues in each instance being of a national char- 


THE CLAIM TO MISSISSIPPL 

The case of Mississippi presents the most suc- 
cessful instance of fraud. The population of 
that State in 1870 numbered 827,922 
souls, ding white and colored. The 
ascertained mumber of citizens qualified for 
suffrage formed 20.5 per cent. of popula 
tion, being 169,787 in all; 53 percent. of the 
whole electoral body belonged to the colored 
Yace, and 47 per cent. to the white race, their 
numbers respectively being 89,926 blacks and 
79,811 whites. The popular vote of the State 
for Presidential Electors in 1872 has been offi- 
ctally stated at 129,463, the number being 
equal to 76.2 per cent. of the whole electoral 
body. Of this vote, placing it on a color line, 
the whites cast 27.8 per cont, and the blacks 
48.4 per cent. 

Mississippi, like Alabama and Louisiana, has 
been and is a State of slow growth. Using the 
Federal census of 1870 asa guide, the popula- 
tion in 1876 could not have been in excess of 
849,892. Of this number, on a basis of 20.5 
per cent, the citizens qualified for suffrage 
amounted to 174,227. A division on the color 
line shows 81,887 white and 92,340 colored 
electors. 

The popular vote of the Statein 1876 has 
been returned at 164,778, of which Mr. Tilden 
is nid to have received 112,173 and Mr. 
Hayes 52,605. Who that knows aught of 
what should constitute an honestly-conducted 
election will believe that 94.5 per cent. of qual- 
ified’ citizens voted in Mississippi in 18761? 
Yet that is the representation. No intelligent 
msn can or will believe that the white Demo- 
erates of that State, constituting only 47 per 
eent. of the electoral body, pollea 68.1 per cent. 
of the vote returned, or that the colored citi- 
zens, with 53 per cent. in their favor, polled only 
31.9 per cent. of the popular vote. If every 
white male adult in the State possessing the 


} right to vote had cast a ballot. for Mr. 
thtaes would still have 30,286 
more to have raised his vote Se 


— that any such body of 
the Democratic candidate is sitaply to as- 
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Dismissing the Southern States from further 
it is now in the line of investi- 
to scrutinize connected with 
i Tilden’s Northern campaign. 


—_——_.>—— 
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MR. TILDEN’S NORTHERN CAMPAIGN. . 
Following hard upon the nomination of Mr. 
Tilden came the announcement that his main 
battle for the Presidency would be fought in 
the States of New-York, NewJersey, and 
Connécticut. It was held that these States 
formed the pivotal point of the campaign, and 
that the capture of their 50 Electoral votes, 
with a solid victory in each of the old slave- 
holding States, was necessary to an assured 
Democratic success. 
Hitherto it has been assumed that Mr. Tilden 
fairly carried the foregoing mentioned States, 
and his legal right to have their Electoral votes 
courited im his favor has passed without chal- 
lenge. But the time has come when his claim 
to be considered the lawfully-elected President 
of the United Statesshould undergo the test of 
a severe critical examination. If such an ex- 
amtnation should develop the fact that his 
Northern Electoral votes, or any portion of 
them, were obtained through fraud, then the 
whole fabric of his pretension must fall. 
To » proper understanding of the case it be- 
comes necessary to contrast the condition of 
the two great political parties, and the results 
obtained by each in the years 1872 and 1876, 
to official returns, the States of Con- 

necticut, New-York, and New-Jersey gave the 
following majorities in the years named : 
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‘MANIPULATING NEW-YORE’S VOTE. 
Before entering upon the task of investigat- 

ing New-York, it is proper to note the fact that 
& State census was taken in 1875, at which 
period Mr. Tilden held the office of Governor, 
and was opeuly seeking « nomination to a still 
higher position in 1876. The State census was. 
taken and compiled under the auspices and di- 
restion* of that gentieman. Elsewhere it has 
been shown that the census of Louisiana, in so 
far as it had a political bearing, was highly in- 
correct, if not decidedly fraudulent. Plain facts 
warrant the same declaration with reference to 
the New-York census, If, as the Potter com- 
mittee aver, Gov. Kellogg and the Republicans 
of Louisiana had a political purpose to serve in 
the creation of a false census, the same charge 
applies, with equal if not greater force, to Gov. 
Tilden and the Democracy of New-York. A fow 
facts will suffice to make this apparent. The 
State cenans of 1875 shows a gain in popula- 
tion over that of 1870 amounting to 316,109, 
equal to 7.21 per cent. Of the entire increase 
the Cities of New-York and Brooklyn con- 
tributed about 59.93 per cent., a considerable 
portion of which was due to emigration from 
foreign countries. This latter class of popula- 
tion requires time, it must be remembered, to 
become suffragists, Now, as to the electoral 
body, if may be remarked that the ascertained 
number of citizens entitled to suffrage in 1860 
was 769,284, and 981,587 in 1870. The 
whole gain in ten years is shown to be only 
27.58 per cent. The State census of 1875, 
however, assumes that in that year the citizens 
duly qualified for suffrage numbered 1,141,- 
482—a positive gain of 17.30 per cent. in the 
short period of five years. During the same 
period, as already pointed out, the whole in- 
crease of population was only 7.21 per cent. 
Such statements do not hang well together, and 
can deceive no one in the slightest degree ac- 
quainted with statistics. 

Again, the Federal census of 1870 shows the 
population of New-York, at that period, to have 
been. 4,382,759, while the qualified’ electors 
numbered 981,587. According to this exhibit 
each 4,46 persons in population were compe- 
tent to furnish one voter. How this compares 
with other States of the several sections of the 
country will be shown by the annexed ratio of 
population to each individual voter : 
Massachusetts, 4.65 persons to 1 elector. 
Pennsylvania, 4.54 persons to 1 elector. 

Titinols, 4.67 persons to 1 lector. 


~ Georgia, 5.04 persons to 1 elector. 


It is clearly proved by general statistics that 
in the older States of the Union the proportion 
shown by New-York {in 1870 is slightly above 
the average, and in the absence of an extraor- 
dinary influx of male population cannot well be 
greater at‘any time. Yet, strange to say, the 
body of suffragists was so manipulated by the 
census-makers in 1875 as to make it appear 
that the electors had so greatly increased as to 
furnish one voter for each 4.11 persona, The 
difference between 1 in 4.46, asin 1870, and 
1 in 4.11, as pretended in 1875, is 0.35, which, 
in a population of 4,698,958 persons, repre- 
sents 87,884 voters. In addition to this, ac- 
cording to the State census, the vote was so 
manipulated in 1876 in scores of counties as 
to show 4 return varying from 90 to 204.44 
per cent. of all citizens qualified for suffrage. 
This is simply self-evident fraud. But the 
question may arise as to the motives leading to 
a falsification of the political part of the een- 
gus. An answer is not difficult to find. The 
Republican State majority was 51,800 in 
1872. Toa careful statistical student like Mr. 
Tilden it was perfectly plain that the natural 
iucrease of that party in the course of four 
years would not vary much from 12 per cent., 
which increase, added to the majority of” 1872, 
would represent something over 100,000 votes. 
To overcome this in 1876, and give the Elec- 
toral vote of ‘the State to the Demo- 
cratic mominee—certain to be Mr. Til- 
den—became a matter of first importance. 
What so perfectly convenient as to have a false 
census chapter, official in character, behind the 
fraud, upon which the matter might be. sworn 
through! Every fact bearing upon the case 
tends to show thaton a national issue, with an 
honest election, New-York was. assured to the 
Republican Party in 1876. If, as the Potter 
committee allege, the census of Louisiana was 
falsified to swell the colored vote in that State, 
itis equally true that the census of New-York 
was 80 falsified with reference to citizens quali- 
flied for suffrage as to open the door to Demo- 
cratic frauds, _Rejécting, therefore, the State 
census of New-York as equally unreliable with 
that of Louisiana, with which it must be classed, 
the real facts touching the case will be elicited 
through the non-partisan reports of the Federal 
Government. i 

In 1828 the people of the State of New-York 
were first privileged to votefor Presidential Elec- 
tors. Down to and including 1824, such Blec- 
tors were appointed by the Legislature. The 
following is a tabulated statement of Presi- 
dential elections from 1828 to 1876.-.The 
popular vote in each instance is that officially 
- reported : ; ‘ . 
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It appears from the above teble that in 1860, 
a period of iatense political excitement, and 
with peace or war dependent upon the general 
result of the election, 22.4 per cent. of the 
electoral body of New-York- could not be 
brought to the polls, Contrast this with the 
fraudulent election of 1868, and more partica- 
larly with the proclaimed result of the election 
held in 1876. When the polling of 88.5 per 
cent. of the electoral body in 1868 is shown to 
be fraudulent, how is it possible to believe that 
the return of 95.2 per cent, in 1876 was the 
result of a fair election or an honest count? If 
it be found physically impossible to poll 8,850 
bona fide votes to each 10,000 of the electoral 
body, ,as is-pretended- to have been done in 
1868, it is simply an absurdity to assert that 
9,520 to each 10,000 were polled in 1876. 
Noteven the boasted popularity of Mr. Tilden 
could econduce to the promotion of asheer im- 
possibility, 

It has already been pointed out that the popp- 
lar vote, as finally counted, amounted to 1,017,- 
330. Of this number, Mr. Tilden is represented 
to have received 521,949; Mr. Hayes 489,207, 
and all others 6,174. Elsewhere if has been 
shown that the citizens qualified for suffrage 
numbered 1,068,412 in1876, If-it beconceded 
that 88.5 percent. of this bod ual to the 
fraudulent ratio of 186 voted at the 
last Presidential election, then the popular 
vote did not exceed 945,544. No question as to 
the correctness of the blican vote has been 
raised anywhere. Acceptin foregoing as 
approximately correet, then ollowing should 
have been the declared result in 1876 : 


asek sete om 9 heal of GY-8 Rar oa . 
Republican Est “ 19, 207 . 
Greenback, Temperance, and scat- 

aM 6,174—495,381 


tering votes 
450,163 

The foregoing makes the Democratic vote 
450,163, instead of 521,949, as counted and 
payer promulgated. Snch a vote would have 
given the State to Mr. Hayes by a majority of 
32,870. But in the whole history of the State, 
the popular vote has never, at an honest clec- 
tion, equaled 88.5 per cent. 
body, nor is it likely that it exceeded 85 per 
cent, in 1876, at h rate the popular vote 
would have been 908,601, a gain over 1872 of 
79,019, This is more in accordance with the- 
history of past elections, tne _ havin 
amounted to 68,863 in 1852, 74,195 in 1856, 
78,667 in 1860, and 55,565 in 1864. In the 
fraudvlent year 1868 the gain was made to 
represent 119,045, and 187,658 in 1876, the 

greater m 
If it be held that the 
voters in 1876 represented 85 per cent, of the 
electoral body, a higher ratio than ever honest- 
ay pained before,.then the Democratic vote 

d not exceed 413,310. This would show a 
fraudulent exeess of 108,639 votes, all of which 
counted in favor of Samuel J. Tilden. 

In the case of New-York, it may’ 
be tru said that the whole body of statis- 
tical facts tends to prove ‘the election held in 
that State in 1876 an gated swindle. 
There is not a scrap of statistical evidence 
w Come poh goth Brose.tie Mr. Tilden car- 
ried New-York of t-box stuffing, 
false returns, and a eounting of the popu- 
lar vote.. The facts now presented are alheuftl. 
elent to vindicate the title of Rutherford B. 
Hayes to the 35 Electoral votes of New-York. 


——_-<_——-———- 


VII. 


THE FIGURES IN NEW-JERSEY. 

The case of the State of New-Jersey, as con- 
nected with the election of 1876, also calls for 
strict investigation. ey 

The people of that State first began voting for 
Presidential Electors in 1824. From that pe- 
riod down to and including 1860, the condition 
of parties was snch as to make the State a 
doubtful one. In 1824 Jackson carried New- 











Jersey by 679 majority. The majority of John 


Q Adams was 1,808 in 1828. Jackson re- 
ecived, 463 majority in 1832. Van Buren’s 
majority was 545 in 1836, In 1840 Harrison 
obtained 2;248 majority. OClay’s majority was 
692 in 1844. Taylor had 2,285 in 1848, and 
Pierce 5,399 in 1852, In 1856 Buchanan ob- 
tained a plurality of 18,605, but was beaten on 
the popular vote by 5,510, In 1860 the Elect- 
oral College was divided between Lincoln and 
Douglas, the former receiving four votes and 
the later three votes. Such, in brief, has been 
the history of the State, as connected with na- 
tional polities, for a period of 36 years anterior 
to the late civil war. 

That portion of the State in close proximity to 
the City of New-York was tainted by the fraud 
of 1868, and, asa result, gave a Democratic 
majority of 2,870. The nomination of Gen. 
Grant in 1872 gave the State to the Republi- 
cans by 14,570 majority. In 1876 Tilden’s 
majority was officially set‘"down at 11,690, ex- 
hibiting a change in four years of 26,260. The 
honesty of that change now becomes a subject 
of inquiry. 


The following table’ necessarily appears first 


in order: 


























/The pretended. vote of 


| periods of the 


218,154, The Presi 
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, | 59, 
| had to be secured for Mr. Tilden, and the Re | 
_ | publicans were bound to be beaten in spite of 
_| their former majority and specific ge it? 





Y. 
amounts to 95,2 per cent, while 
Jersey is found to be 98,7 per 
facts do nob establish » case 
there can be no such crime. as 
known, 

New-Jersey, most certainly, has become 
model of political enterprise. Here, now, is the 
case of a State which, with some of the 
popular men in the nation as candidates, and in 
excitement, has 
not, in a period of years, with one honest 
exception, been able to vote more than 18 per 


feat. To say nothing of the necessarily absent, 
of removals from one county to another, of the 
sick, the old and infirm, and the wholly indiffer- 
ent, it is probable that more than that 
number of its nominal electoral body were 
suffering legal restraint when the election of 
1876 oceurred. 

The following table, representing the condi- 
tion of parties in 1860 and the increase at 
subsequent Presidential elections, will material- 
ly assist to an understanding of how and by 
whom this New-Jersey fr aud was promoted : 





Fnorease. 

| Dem. Fare 
Vote. Num | Per 
ber. Cent. 

1860] 58,324) -.... |...1| 62801i <... |... 
1864} 60,728; 2,300) 4, 68,024| 5,223! 8.3 
1868| $0,131 as.908 3)-8 1\1.4.977\22-0 
a 91,656 11, rH 5,915} 7.1 


83,00 
*77,0 
103,517/11,861'12.9''115, 38,876'50,4 


on tant and thirty votes east for O’Conor in- 

t Decrease. , 

The New-Jersey troops in the field were not 
permitted to vote in 1864, but their return 
home after the war accounts for the large in- 
crease of the Republican vote, and quite 15 
per,cent. of the increased Democratic vote in 
1868. . Failure to repeat the fraud of 1868, 
and the refusal of. a few Democtats to support 
Mr. Greeley, reduced the Democratic vote 7.1 
per cent. in 1872. From 1868 to 1876 the 
Republican vote: shows a steady and uniform 
increase, while, as the table proves, the Demo- 
cratic vote of 1876 exceeds that of 1872 by 
50.4 percent. To suppose that the Democracy 
of New-Jersey pollet 115,962 votesin 1876; as 
against 77,086\cast in 1872, is to suppose an 
impossibility, The men able to yote were not 
there. 

The figures, all official in character, plainly 
prove that the reversal of the Republican ma- 
jority obtained in 1872 was not due to any de- 
fection in that party in 1876. They show that 
Mr. Hayes polled a heavier vote by 12.9 per 
cent, than did Gen. Grant in 1872, This shuts 
out any claim on bebalf of Mr. Tilden. that he 
received Republican support, or that the 
changed political complexion of the State in 
1876 was due to any great revulsion in public 
sentiment. } 

Admit that it was possible for New-Jersey to 
have polled 88.7 per cent. of her nominal elect- 
ors in 1876, as it is pretended was done in 
1868, even then the total vote could not have 
exceeded 197,804, Dedusting this number 
trom the 220,234 officially counted, the fraudu- 
lent increase amounts to 22,430, equal to 11.3 
per cent, of the whole, 

The following will give a more perfect under- 
parm yoo. the false and wee en nn 

0 political eonnecti 
the dheted of 1876: 


Pogeee vote.on & wo of 88.7 cent. 
the nominal ral body 
ote 108,517 


Republican vi 
Greenback and other minor vote. 


Increase, 





Year.| Voi, | Num | Per 
ber. | Cent. 




















to the official count, the Demo- 
vote summed up 115,962. Sta- 
tistical facts are all in m to such 4 con- 
clusion, and, on 4 more than liberal, 
plainly prove that no more than 93.532 votes 
were coast by that a Remi As already 
pointed out, the fraud b excess is 22,430, 

4 this gave the Electoral College of the State 
to Samuel J. Tilden. 


———~--—— 
re 
CONNECTICUT'S VOTE EXAMINED. 

In 1789 and againin 1792 the Electoral yota 
of Connecticut was given to George Washington ; 
in 1796 and 1800 to John Adams; in 1804 
and 1808 to ©. C. Pinckney; in 1812 to De 
Witt Clinton; in 1816 to Rufus King, and in 
1820 to James Monroe, the Republican candi- 
date. The earliest record extant of the elec- 
tion of Presidential Electors by the people is 
that of 1824. 

The following table, giving the names of 
party candidates, the number and percentage of 
votes cast for each, and the majority obtained, 
will make plain the political course of Connecti- 
out from 1828 to 1876, both years inclusive: 

Fatt Ser, Candidates, 
4 Per i 
.| Cent, | Majority 


Accordin 
cratic popu 











79.3) 5,609 
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~The following table, by comparison of the 


was manipulated tn 1876: 
nd 


57, 

















| 1840, will show to what extentthe popular vote | 4, 








26.8 per cent, while the growth of the 
vote is represented to have been 58.3 





ff 


i. s 

The ratio of the popular vote to population 
seems to have been increased with mathemat 
feal precision in the three States constituting 
Mr, Tilden’s special Northern campaign ground. 
In New-York it was advanced to 21.3 per cent.; 
in New-Jersey to 21.1 per cent., and in Con: 
neeticnt to 20.9 per ceht. It may, perhaps, be 
argued that these are mere coincidences, but, 
strange to say, the increase appears to have 
been skillfally arranged witha view to over 
come the Republican majorities of 1872, to- 
gether with the subsequent natural increase of " 
that party. Thus, the Republican majority in 
1872 in New-York was 51,800, and the 
ineresse of the party voters from that 
time to 1876 amounted to 48,471, but the 
Democratic vote gained 134,668 m the same 
time. In New-Jersey the Republican majority 
and increase amounted to 26,431, but ‘was 
headed off by a Democratic increase of 39,506, 
The Repub! majority and increase in Con- 
necticut footed’ up 12,744,.but the Democrats 
were on hand with an offset of 16,134. Such 
tesults were never produced before, and with 
strictly honest elections, as all the facts prove, 
neyer can be produced again. Henee, the ef- 
forts of a Democratia Congress to remove all 
impediments to ** bull-dozing,” ballot-box stuf- 
fing, and frandulent counting. 

The tact that Connectient is a manufacturing 
rather than an agricultural State serves to raise 
the fatio of citizens qualified for suffrage 
slightly above that of New-York and New-Jer- 
sey. According tothe ninth census, the popu- 
lation of the State was 537,454 in 1870. The 
number of citizens legally entitled to suffrage 
wasfound to be 127,499, equaling 23.7 per 
cent, of the whole population. 

The following table, with the number of 
voters calculated on a basis of 23.7 per cent. of 
population, exhibits the aggregate of citizens 
enfitled to suffrage, the popular yote, and the 
ratio of such yote to the whole electoral body 
at the several periods named: say 


rye ese 








Per Cent, 
Not 
Voting. 
29.3 
25.3 


| 20. 
26. 
11. 








Dicom. ----| 181, 96,928 
1876 138,370:122,156 





All past history teaches that there is nothing 
in the soil or atmosp of Connecticut favor- 
able to the growth of party Democracy. Never 
_but twice in the whole history of the State did 
the people allow the Electoral vote to be given 
to a. candidate of that party, and never but once 
did the Connecticut Democracy—from the time 
they first became a party—secure a majority for 
their national nominee. Notwithstanding the 
traditionary dislike of Connecticut for ‘that po- 
litical organization, it is now represented that a 
special revolution was gotten up in 1876 by 
her people for the purpose of placing the Gov- 
ernment in the hands of Mr. Tilden. The ques- 
tion now is, “‘ Did Connecticut use that oceasion 
to belie her entire past history?” The charac- 
ter of her people for consistency forbids such 
an idea. 
That Connecticnt was swindled in the choice 
of Presidential. Electors in ‘1876 is prov ed by 
an array of facts from which there is no escape. 
Never but once in the course of nine eonsecu- 
tive Presidential elections preceding that of 
1876, covering a period of 36 yoars, did the 
popular vote reach such proportions as to show 
one vote to each 5,17. persons in population. 
Never but once in that whole period did the 
opular vote so enlarge as to equal 19.3 per 
cent. of the whole people. In 1876, however, 
the yote is made to represent 1 to each 4.77 
persons, and 20.9 per cent. of the population. 
There is not a fact connected with popula- 
tion, with the body of nominal ‘élect- 
ors, or with the popular vote given 
at prior elections, whish does not tend fo prove 
that no such result can be attained in the State 
of Connecticut. At no time in the previous his- 
tory of the State bas the vote exceeded 80 per 
cent of the qualified electors. Even in 1860, 
as has been proved, only 70.7 per cent. of the 
citizens qualified for suffrage could be brought 
to the ballot-box. Yet in 1876, with no special 
excitement to call out an extraordinary vote, it 
is pretended that 88.2 per cent. of the whole 
body of suffragists participated in the election. 
When it is seen that the popular vote of New- 
York was fraudulently made to represent one 
voter to each 4.68 persons, and that of New- 
Jersey one voter to each 4.73 persons, it will be 
asking too much of public eredulity to credit 
the averment that at an honest eleation the peo- 
ple of Connecticut did or could cast one ballot 
for each 4.77 persons of population. 
The results attendant upon Presidential elec- 
tions prior to that of 1876 gives good ground 


cut in‘that year did not exceed 50 per cent. of 
the whole body nominally entitled to suffrage. 
If 80 per cent, really attended at the ballot-box, 
then the popular vote was no more than 110,- 
696, as against 98,947 in 1868 and 96,928 
in 1872. Such a yote would have been in har- 


would have failed in 


securing the State to Mr. 
_ If the Tike ke é ae. 























for assuming that the popular vote of Connecti- | 


mony with the results of former elections, bat | 


New-York exhibits sn increase of 


only : 
vote is made to r 
eent. In the case of each State this extraordi. 
nary increase, as has been clearly proyed, is 
traceable to the Democratic Party. : 


leged increase becomes the more firmly estab 
lished. It may possibly be asserted that the 
chatacter of the population of/ 


females. Whatare the facts as they relate to the 
sexes? The Federal census reports for 1860 


necticut, New-York, and New-Jersey: 


f 1860. f 1870, | op 
Males. : Females, Females. 
225,094| 234,153)| 265,270 184 
N, ¥. 532)1,947 208 220 
N. J.. 338,081) "396.084 nsa.a7al 4o6.Ae 
According to the foregoing figures, raniting 
the three States together, the females outnam- 
dered the males by 24,663 in 1860, and in 
1870 by 69,977, am increase in excess is 
ing to 183.7 per cent. Thus, fact after fact 
arises to prove the false character of thé élec 
tions held in Connecticut, New-York, and New« 





States, 





Males, 





Conn. 

















fraud upon the active partisans of Mr. Tildem, 


now in place to present the leading 

facts connected with eachin a conjunctive 
The annexed table exhibits the 

popular vote, and the ratio of the latter to 
former, for the years 1860, 1868, and 1876: 


P ato of Foe 











1860. 


Now York . 
ics orsey . 


460,147 
8,880,735 
672,035 





521,992 
4,282,354 
859, 283 


Conneetient. 
— 
ew-Jersey . 
1876. 
Gonnectient.| 583,838 
al ork. .. |4,769,697 
ow. 1,042,076 











ersey . 





The following table shows the numbé 
zens qualified for’ suffrage, the popula 
and the per cent, of : 

















As well may it be argued that the y 
course of water is to run up hill as te 
that in 1876 the popular vote of Connesticny 
equaled 88.2 per cent. of her citizens quaified 
for suffrage < that of New-York, 05.2 per cent.4 
that of NewJersey, 98.7 per cent; that of 
South Carolina, 95.6 per cent; thatof Louis 
jana, 99 per cent., and that of Florids, 109.4 
per cent. No such results were obtained in 


connection with the last Presidential election, 
for the simple reason that all things combine 
to prove that they are not attainable. 2 


oo 


xi 
CONCLUSION. “ 


The statistics used in the foregoing reviey 
nave been wholly drawn from official sourceg 
and all calculations have been based on figured 
furnished by Federal and State - authority. 
The tale they unfold is well calculated to create 
alarm for the safety of republican institutions. . 
With singular foree and perspicuousness they 
prove: _ : 

First—That under Democratic auspices, 
frauds were perpetrated in 1876 in the States 
of Louisiana and. Florida, and that the Demo- 
cratic claim to the Electoral votes of those 
States has no foundation in fact or warrant in 


honesty. z 
Second—That unlswful means were employed 
to secure the Electoral votes of other Southern 
States to the Democratic nominee for Presi- 
dent ; that notably is this true of Mississippi, 
in which State the ballot-boxes were stuffed to 
swell the popular vote to 94.5 of the éatire 
body of suffragists, while large bodies of eciti- 
zens were absolutely debarred the privilege of 
exercising their constitutional rights. ah 

















an increase of Sl per 


Neg-York, and NewJersey underwent a. 
Gpulligs hatwead 1800 ng 1870 as seapealains 
result of a heavy preponderance of males over. 


and 1870 make the following divisionin©Gem 


Jersey; in 1876, ana to fasten the crimeat 


Having treated the cases of Sa 5 
New-York, and New-Jersey distinctively, itig 


Third—That in accordance with the popular — 
Will, as expressed through the ballot-box, the 
six Electoral votes of Connecticut, the thirty- 
five Electoral votes of New-York, and the nine 
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Up-town | ‘0. 1,268 Broadway. 
Paris Office of Tum Trues—No. 39 Rue de Lafayette. 

is ‘on sale in London at No. 449 Strand, 

y F. Gillig & Co, and at Mr, Stevens's, 


TIMES FOR THE SUMMER. 
? M! BNR oe 
Pere leaving the City for the Summer 
an have Tax Times mailed to their address 
» Dollar per month. 
LL 
Service Bureau report indicates, 
day, in this region, slightly warmer 
10 south-west winds, partly cloudy 
and fling barometer 
sehesbepereeerneneeenene 
‘Republic of the State have much 
ain and nothing to lose by holding the 
rention early; for the issues upon 
ihe next election must turn are such 
‘th ‘ean well afford to have clearly pre- 
@ and thoroughly discussed. The sea- 
1 for outdoor meetings, and 
to be elected are important, 
‘ le bearing of the election upon the 
ial contest of next year invests it 
than ordinary interest. These 
wes have been considered by the 
aState Committee, which will meet 
next to decide upon the date 
the convention. From opinions 


od that the call will be issued for 

lay, the 27th of ‘Am “or tha 

y of the week following. The care- 

we red table published in our col- 

yesterday gives the composition of 

@ convention as nearly as can be calou- 

It may be relied upon as correct. 

8 number of delegates is 451, being 

jshort of. the aggregate of last year. 

counties lose some of their repre- 

ty and New-York and Kings Coun- 
correspondingly. 


tine: 
i rather humiliating to reflect that, 
ne terrible warning of last year, a 
plike Memphis should in a fey days, and 
iehe Oecurrence of some dozen cases of 
Ww fever, be thrown into a state of ab- 
| The city is used to the fever; 
ing that can be learned by close and 
Gated study ought to be known to its 
a ; the means of averting 
and of fighting it should be as 
fas anywhere, and the National Gov- 
n stands ready to give its aid. 
[the fact appears to be that precautions 
% the return or revival of the fever 
i toca The city has been 
to remain very dirty in places. The 
dL sinks into which the drainage filled 
pend the fever was turned last 
she cleaned in cold weather, and 
have been stirred over since the heat set in. 
@ adequate sanitary inspection was made 
the Winter. Tle conduct of the 
suthorities has invited the disease, 
nd is fon disheartening am instance of in- 
pacityas can be imagined. Doubtless, if 
fever increases it will find many heroic 
@nd women, as it did last year, ready 
it it when too late; but of these many 
ay with their hives for the criminal 
and stupidity of the city Govern- 


vie 


Niel 


on one of the People’s 
a to Albany on Friday evening 
most singular occurrence, of which 


e would have been as stupid 

sd, and there appears nothing in the 
sid gt gonna either 

pt at thieving by the accused per- 

or the existence of ‘any accomplices. 
ver the motive of the man may have 

< ny should do 1ts utmost to dis- 


with hundreds of other inexplicable aoci- 
dents, But it does not follow that an acci- 
dent is inevitable because it cannot, after 
its oovurrence, be explained. The fact is, 
unfortunately, too well established that a 
considerable part of the enormous amount 
of construction. with iron is in the hands of 


material, It was with « view to this fact 
that the engineers of the country secured 
from Congress the appointment of a board 
to establish teste for iron. After giving 
fauch valuable labor to their task, 
and getting constructed a costly ma- 
chine of most ingenious and efficient 
character for testing iron, the board 
was summarily compelled to abandon its 
work by the refusal of Congress to appro- 
priate money for itscontinuance. Yet there 
ean be no doubt that the scientific deter- 
mination of the precise limits within which 
ironcan be used with entire safety would 
be of immense value. In the Buffalo case, 
it might have saved two lives and. much 
suffering. It is to be hoped that the expen- 
sive and excellent beginning which the 
board has made will not be thrown away 
completely. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
DEMOCRATIC FRAUD IN 1876. 


Ever since the Electoral Commission an- 
nounced its decision in the cases referred 
to it, and Mr. Haves was declared elected 
President, the Democrats have made the 
country resound with their charges that his 
election was secured by fraud. We pub- 
lish this morning a review of the facts of 
the elections of 1876, compared with the 
corresponding facts of all previous elec- 
tions in which the popular vote has been 
recorded, This review shows, with the re- 
lentless certainty and clearness of mathe- 
matical demonstration, that there was, in- 
deed, fraud in the last Presidential elec- 
tions,—fraud of the most extended and de- 
liberate character, fraud changing at least 
50 Electoral votdés in the Northern States 
and 12 in the Southern States, but that 
this fraud was planned and executed, notin 
the interest of Mr. Hayes and the Repub- 
hesn Party, bat in that of Mr. Titpen and 
his ‘encanta of the Democratic Party. The 

Memonstration is the fact thay 


ie ersey, ; iat of Gomera § era Ft 


Mississippi, the increase in the reported 
vote was out of all proportion to the in- 
crease in population; that of the reported 
increased vote the Republican Party 
received the proportion. which. its 
previous votes compared to  popula- 
tion rendered . probable; . that the 
Democratic Party, which did not, as the 
figures show, draw from the Republicans, 
nevertheless had a reported increase in its 
vote which ‘was in all cases beyond any 
previous gain that it had ever made, and 
which in somé cases absolutely exceeded 
the gain in voting population. That this 
reported increase was a legitimate one— 
that it represented honest ballots, honestly 
cast and honestly counted—is, in several 
instances, grossly improbable ; in some in- 
stances it is physically impossible, That, 
on the. contrary, the reported Democratic 
increase was secured by a widely extended, 
carefullyMeveloped, and skillfully executed 
scheme of fraud is, in the cases of several 
States, an extremely strong inference ; in 
the cases of the remainder covered by the 
review, it is an irresistible conclusion. 

The period for which it is possible to 
study accurately the relation of the votes 
cast in Presidential elections to the total 
population, and to the number of qualified 
voters, extends over nearly a half century, 
that is to say; from 1828 to 1876, in- 
elusive. It embraces 13 elections, of which 
one—that of 1864, occurring during the 
war—is omitted. The official figures for 
this long period show that, while thé popu- 
lation was variously affected by immigra- 


progress 
grew up as between the different States, 
and in many of the States as between differ- 
ent periods, throughout the whole of them 
the maximum number of qualified voters 


100; in other words, in the most exciting 
times before 1876, 16 out of every 100 
voters, for one reason or another, failed 
to vote. But the figures which we give in 
detail this morning show that in 1876 of 
the qualified voters there are reported as 
having actually voted in Conneeticut, 88.2 
per cent.; in New-York, 95.2 per cent.; in 
New-Jersey, 98.7 per cent.; in South Caro- 
lina, 95.6 per cent.; in Louisiana, 99 per 
cont.; in. Florida, 109.4 per cent. - It is 








‘Southern politics, we cannot altogether 


the Republican vote—with, in fact, the ‘le- 
gitimate and regular inerease of the Repub- 
lican rate—all the facts point to the one 
conclusion, that of Democratic fraud on 
most extensive scale. hs 

Nor will there be much doubt in the minds 
of our readers, Democratic or Republican, 
as to the hands from which that net of 
fraud proceeded, which embraced at least 
five States in its meshes, and which was 20 / 


arise to threaten the integrity and 
soundness of a Republic. When it 
does, and finds, as in. the present 
case, @ profound . popular confidence 
in the forms of law ready to be abused to 
its end, it may reach most amazing results. 
|, The crime which we expose to-day is one 
"which will be repeated, we may be sure, if 
opportunity is given. It fully explains the 
anxiety on the part of the Democrats for 
the repeal of the Election laws and the es- 
tablishment of what they call “‘ free” and 
*‘open” elections—free, 4. ¢, from super- 
vision, and open to a repetition of the fraud 
by which Mr. Ti:pEN was once so nearly 


seated in the President’s chair. 
p— ————____________ 


SOUTHERN INDEPENDENTS AND THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY. 
Quarreling Democrats may be usually 
likened to an ill-mated husband and wife. 
They may scold and fight like furies when 
left to themselves, but they make common 
cause against the outsider who proposes to 
assist in ‘the settlement of their dispute. 
Por this reason it is necessary to guard 
against receiving literally such statements 
as we printed on, Saturday with regard to 
the general condition of polities in Georgia 
and particularly to the divided condition of 
the Democracy in thatState. The informa- 
tion gathered at Washington is no donbt 
substantially accurate, and the exposition 
reported from Atlanta as certainly deserves 
the most careful attention, Still we can- 
not forget.that the Independent movement 
hag been heard of before, and that some- 
how the expectations it excited have never 
been realized. Even the. idea of a new 
party atthe South is not now broached for the 
first time, though by some curious fatality 
all the prophecies hitherto uttered. with 
feterende $0 it ‘remain unfulfilled. While, 
“would not knowingly blight the 
or frustrate the ISM Of those who 
cherish faith in a coming regeneration of 


ignore the lessons derived from the last few 
years’ experience. 
Whether estimated by its probable effect 
on the local polities of Georgia or on the 
part to be played by Geotgia in national af- 
fairs, the reconciliation of Messrs. Hitt 
and STEPHENS would possess greater signif- 
icance if during the estrangement of these 
gentlemen each had in his own sphere man- 
ifested a consistent appreciation of inde- 
pendence. The independence of both has 
been so brief and capricious, so utterly at 
variance with any standard of duty other 
than the ordinary partisan standards, that 
unless they enter upon some new line of ac- 
tion their co-operation will neither revolu- 
tionize the Democracy of Georgia nor con- 
tribute to their party’s elevationat Washing- 
ton. Since 1876 both have aided the extrem- 
ists as often as they have helped to restrain 
them. They have had capital opportuani- 
ties for giving effect to that section of 
Southern feeling which condemns, and 
would resist; the violent tactics of the 
Democratic Party ; but at the critical.mo- 
ment they are found doing the work of 
thorough-going partisans. Asa rule, their in- 
dependence ordinarily amounts to little more 
than a fine-drawn defense of.a policy which 
other -Democrats justify somewhat. dif- 
ferently. The party in Congress does not 
quarrel with their excuses because it is 
always sure of their votes. On the same 
ground the party in Georgia never dreams of 
resenting their opposition to local leaders or 
to exceptionally bad nominations. It. tol- 
erates their personal animosities, and con- 
dones their eccentricities, because it knows 
that it can rely on their devotion to its in- 
terests. What, then, will be the worth of 
a movement under the joint management 
of Messrs. Hitt and Stepxens? For local 
purposes it will undoubtedly be useful. It 
will be to Georgia what the Anti-Tammany 
war is to New-York. This will be its begin- 
ning and end. Asan element in national 
politics its importance will be slight. And 
asa promise of the renewed birth of the 
Party in Georgia, or of the birth 
of a party that will be to Republicansa good 
substitute for their own organization, its 
influence will be inappreciable. . 

This view of the situation does not pre- 
elude belief in the growing tendencies to 
independence at the South or conflict oo 
the practical ideas of Republican duty 





the majorities it hes dost. Its 
future in the South depends to a 
great extent on the ability of its leaders to 
repress useless issues and the bitterness 
they feed, to rise higher than the level at 
which the craft and trickery of partisan- 
ship prevail, and to so shape its policy as 
to command the respect of intelligent and 
patriotic men, whether dwelling in Georgia 
or New-York. The Southern problem in 
1880 will not be the problem that con- 
fronted usin 1876; andthe capable leaders 
of the Republican Party are they who 
would utilize every honest influence to se- 
cure # satisfactory solution. 


(ee 
UNITY IN THE ARMY. 

To preserve the subordination of the mil- 
itary to the civil power, the United States 
Army is held to dual responsibility—to 
the military law’ on the one hand, and to 
the civil law on the other. , Now, this dual 
responsibility is only another name for 
duality in command and duality in the in- 
terpretation of luw or orders; it is a dex- 
terous effort of law with only one interpre- 
tation dr limb to parallel lines. To 
secure harmony between the two heads— 
Secretary of War and General-in-Chief— 
where should the line be drawn? Where 
would itbe drawn ? and Who would draw it ? 
are some of the many questions which arise 
now in the light of our experience, and 
what might arise amid contentions, jeal- 
ousies, and ambitions between two heads 
with duties so badly defined and intermin- 
gling that each, as has been the case, may 
elaim important powers belonging to the 
other, : 

It is argued by some officers that the dual 
responsibility of the staff becomes neces- 
sary because no General can be expected to 
know all the details in his command, Now, 
the necessity for the staff follows from this, 
just as there arises the necessity for sol- 
diers (companies and squadrons) to execute 
his orders. Besides, being the executors of 
his orders, these staff officers are the repos- 
itories of knowledge—the records, so 
to speak—to which the General may 
refer from time to. time;,.. part of 
himselt, but in nowise independent 
of him. In order that there may be, unity 
in. the direction.of,an army, it is not neaes- 
sary. that. the, should always, ae 
more than the in detail to be obtained. 
Whether the executive officer belongs to the 
staff or line, he is limited to certain means, 
time, and knowledge to accomplish the ob- 
ject; but this warrants no argument in 
favor of independence. For. experience 
has tanght that dual responsibility re- 
sults in this: A Captain Quartermas- 
ter may foil a commanding General 
in. his efforts to put his soldiers out of the 
weather. Though it is not necessary fora 
General to know every little turn made by 
a company in reaching, under his orders, a 
post, yet any seeming independence which 
it may acquire while in the execution of 
this order is by sufferance of the General 
or other officer issuing it; and. it is only 
such independence that a staff or other offi- 
eer can properly have in harmony with 
unity in the command. We may go so far 
as to say the more the commanding General 
knows of his command the better, and it 
would be far better for an army that the 
commands of Generals be limited to their 
sphere of acquirements than that their staff 
officers be permitted to acquire any inde- 
pendence, This might increase the num- 
ber of parts of an army, but there would 
yet remain unity of direction against con-: 
fusion. and, perhaps, paralyzation.. Inas- 
much as, in the case of the staff generally, 
the seeming trouble is mostly a mere mon- 
eyed responsibility—a responsibility to the 
law for faithful expenditure, and, at the 
same time, to the commander for the: exe- 
cution of his orders—why should not the re- 
sponsibility be wholly with the General in 
this as in everything else 

Unity, especially in military matters, is 
power. The actual result of a lack of unity 
in our service is a disorganizing conflict of 
authority which cannot but impair the effi- 
ciency of the Army. Inasmuch as the con- 
stitutional Commander-in-Chief is in theory 
a civilian, as is also the Minister of War, 
let us see how much latitude the Army in 
its own sphere may have, how effective it 
ean be without encroaching upon the civil 
administration of the Government. To en- 
able the President to handle his business as 
constitutional Commander-in-Chief, he was 
allowed soon after the organization of the 
Government a secretary, whose duties were 
rather clerical, and limited to such as the 


tion and without it—drew to himself 
Ministerial functions, extra official. and 
independent powers, and these, as is nat- 
wat | wee ued adh alvaps tou Mae oa 
Commander-in-Chief to facilitate the per- 
forming of ‘his duties as such. Besides, 
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officer. We cannot ‘but say to our people 
and to Congress: Sustain the nucleus of 
your national defense; preserve it intact 


and efficient; contribute to its harmony | 


and unity, in order that the true principles 
of war which i¢ may again be called upon 
to disseminate throughout the land may 
bear you another time to victory. 
———_— 


MR, ALCOTT'’S ORCHARD. 

The pleastre-grounds of old AcaApExts, 
in the suburbs of Athens, which a ‘later 
owner, Ormon, the son of MILTIADES, pre- 
sented to his fellow-citizens as a sort of 
public park, were made ever-memorable by 
the talks of SocraTzs with the chance 
listeners and devoted followers that gath- 
ered about him, and by the more systematic 

of Prato on‘ the lofty themes of 
human life and destiny. The academy has 
ever since been accepted as the most appro- 
priate name for any scene of philosophic 
instruction, or any congregation of scholars 
and thinkers of special eminence. For the 
first time in all history, a rival to. the old 
academic grounds on the Cephissus has ap- 
peared in the orchard of Mr, ALcorr, at 

Concord. Postmasters may tell us there are 
many Concords, and it is necegsary to desig- 
nate the State and county in order to con- 
vey a definite idea of the locality, but to 
the student of transcendental philosophy 
and those who yearn after ideas there is but 
one Concord, the home of Emzrsox, 
THorgav, and HawrHorns, and the scene 
of Mr. Atcor?’s orchard. It would be be- 
littled by suffixing ‘‘ Middlesex County” and 
the ‘‘ State of Massachusetts,” for it is more 
and greater than these, and it would be 
more appropriate to fix the identity of Mas- 
sachusetts and Middlesex as the State and 
county that contain Concord. 

For. five sultry midsummer weeks, Mr. 
ALoorr’s otchard is to enjoy a distinction 
to which the ‘‘ groves of Academe” never 
attained. It 1s not simply to have one 
SOURKres,; with s Xuvoritow) in@ an Axor 
BiapEs in the centre of: eon 
dt listeners, or 6né PLato, wi 3 class 
devoted disciples ; but it is to have a ‘ Fac- 
ulty” of five regular lecturers; with half a 
dozen special lecturers for the “‘ off” days. 
Such a concentration of the wisdom that 


‘has heretofore been “ squandered abroad,” 


especially in Boston and its neighborhood, 
was almost too. much to hope for, and the 
thirty select pupils, mostly engaged in the 
business of teaching others, are supremely 
blessed with the privilege of taking deep 
and copious draughts, day by day, for more 
than a month. We cannot too much admire 
the exalted taste and noble purpose that in- 
duced them thus to spend their vacation, 
and we must envy them the refreshing hip- 
pocrene that is to be their daily drink, and 
for which no valgar straws are necessary. 
Men with less elevated souls and less 
blissful opportunities swelter along the 
almost blazing pavements and amid the 
walls of brick that well nigh crumble in the 
sun’s fierce rays, in the great bustling, un- 
resting town. They mop their perspiring 
brows and fan their glowing faces in the 
vain effort to be cool and serene. The un- 
controllable thermometer points its slender 
finger of glistening quicksilver at 100 on 
its pallid tablet, and the eager citizen is 
prostrated at the ominous sight. He 
absorbs*mineral waters and lemonade, in 
lieu of the waters of pierian springs, and 
vulgar beer and claret must take for him 
the place of hippocrene. He rushes to the 
beach and dons the uncouth apparel in 
which no man ever yet commanded the 
respect of his fellows, and plunges into the 
waves of the sea. For the time it refreshes 
and exhilarates, but how ignoble the per- 
formance compared to the calm spectacle 
of those seekers after philosophy in 
Avcorr’s orenard, listening to dis- 
courses day by day on “Christian 
Theism,” “ The History and Moral in Art,” 
‘aad on speculative-and political philosophy. 
Surely no one ean perspire or yearn for cob- 
blers while being enlightened on the life 
and teachings of PLaro. Who would care to 
wallow in the surf at Coney Island ins 
crowd of tumbling and noisy porpoises in 
human form, if, instead, he might listen in 
silent wonder to one of Prof, Prrror’s ex- 
positions of celestial mechanics, which were 
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uate ata time? How much 

Settes than Aabing'st Fire Tulasi of Rghting. 

mosquitoes in the Adirondacks, must be 

one of Frawx Sansorn’s lucid and juicy 

disquisitions on the vy ange een ct of 
social science! 

‘When we think of those thirty placid 
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the emphatic words of an eye-witness, ‘like one 
great timber-yard.” London had the aspect of a 
bombarded town, the streets being literally choked 
with rubbish, and houses*gaping roofless and win- 
dowless along every thoroughfare. An aged Bishop, 
who had trasted to the massive walls of his palace, 
‘was literally buried beneath their ruins. At Graves- 
end, the foreyard of a vessel was driven through the 


“thas he might be inside his own light-house in the 
hardest storm that blew.” When morning came, 
nota vestige of the ill-fated building was left, save 
the iron stanchions which had held it to the rock. 


A Paris dispatch says that the rejection by 
the Senate of the antiJesuié clause of JuLus 
Purry's Kducation bill, whieh is possible, would 
lead to the resignation of that gentleman as Minister 
of Public Instruetion. The debate over the measure 
in the Chamber of Deputies was quite protrasted, and 
at times very heated. Perhaps the most remarkable 
speech was that of Pav. Bert, who carried on the 
war against the Jesuits with unexampled vivacity. 
The anti-Jesuit clause is the seventh article of the 
bill, and is vo thie effect that no persons belonging to 
unantnorized religious congregations should be 
allowed to teach. M. Burr said that there was but 
one thing to be proved, and that was whether the 
Government was right in forbidding these congregs- 
tions to teach. To do this it was necessary to know 
what view the Jesuits took of the principles upon 
which modern society rested, and of morality itself. 
For this purpose, the eloquent Deputy quoted 
from the text-books of Jesuit morality, and from 
works in daily use for the purpose of education. 
Many of these are not fit for reproduction, and, in- 
deed, M. Bert apologized for quoting the titles of 
certain chapters devoted to young girls, and which 
he could not, from regard to public decency, read. 
He showed how ingenious means were invented of 
tampering with trath withont lying, and taking an 
oath without being morally bound... With regard to 
robbery, the following doctrine is Inid down by an 
indisputable authority: “An extremely poor person 
may take that which is necessary for him, and in 
such a case he may go so far as to kill any one who 
would prevent him from taking the sum which he 
requires.” In th® same way the Jesuits teach that 
there is no harm in wishing the death of one’s father 
and 'rejoleing over it, because one’s joy results not 
from the death, which is a misfortune, but from the 
inheritance, which is a benefit. M. Bert further de- 
elared that the object of the Jesuits at the present 
moment is to restore temporal power to the Catholic 
religion. ‘‘Bat never,” said he, in conclusion, 
“would Franee, whose name is synonymous with 
frankness, submit to the rule of the Jesuits.” 








A passage in a speech which the Italian Pre- 
mier, Dzeprertis, recently deliveredin the Parlia- 
‘ment un the establishment of a railway between 
“Quneo and. Nizza, has made a very disagreeable im- 
pression in France and threatens to occasion serious 
difficulties in the relation between the two coun- 
tries. of the inhabitants of the city and 
district of Nizza, the Premier said: ‘‘ We have been 
compelled to separate from them, but they still be- 
long to the Italian family.” Immediately, and with- 
out having reeetved any instructions from his Gov- 
ernment, the French Ambassador to the Oourt at 
Rome, Marquis pz Noatuurs, called upon Deprez- 
718, and the Premier, who evidently had thrown out 
the passage as a bait to the Irredentaes, hastened to 
give such explanations and excuses as seemed satis- 
factory. Nevertheless, when the report reached 
Paris, it produced a great excitement, and the 
French Government has deemed it necessary to send 
&@ note to Durzeris, and. ask for further explana 
tions. .The aspirations which the Democratic and 
Republican. Liga in Italy openly confesses with 
respect te Trieste and Illyria, and the whole bear- 
ing of the Italian Government in the Oriental ques- 
tion, have roused the suspicion of France, and 
though the French Republicans may feel a strong 
sympathy for the Liga, and-even for the Irreden- 
taes, the sympathy does by no means go 80 far as to 
consent to a surrender of Nizza. 


Eine Zona. the French littérateur, is a most 
persevering, indeed {t may be said, a most obstinate 
author. His confidence in his own genius is so great 
that no amount of condemnation of his works ean 
diminish it a whit, and to this he ascribes his suecess. 
“Te g literary man does not believe absolutely in 
himself,” he says, “ he hasno ehance. What aré the 
mass of ecrities buat s pack of curs who howl at you 
to-day, and, when you refuse to be frightened, crawl 
to-morrow on their bellies and tiek your feet!" He 
has. just published three of his plays which were 
damned, but which he appears to have a higher opin- 
ion of than he had before their public rejection. He 
expresses his determination to do mueh more for the 
stage, and predicts that, when audiences are really in- 
telligent, and the theatre reformed, his dramas will be 
appreciated. He avows his patience—be probably 
thinks patience is genius—and is perfectly willing to 
wait, persuaded that he need not wait very lonz. 
“When I nad produced my first novels,” he adda, 
“the people did not care for them ; they pronounced 
them stupid and {lieentious. But they have come to 





read and admire them. In due season they will be | 


glad. to sit through and eppland my plays.” Zona 
has yee talent, but his writing is often 

The body of » sixteenth victim was lately re- 
covered from the ruins of the Southern Hotel, at St. 
Louis, and the Coroner seems to have been of opin- 
ton, from the posture of the remains, that the un- 
happy woman myst have been slowly burned to 


| death. These 16 deaths und the destruction of hun- 
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young nian pianiste, it is to be hoped, will soon be sing 


i veel Salciet estedr Gildasttasad agle Was 
son’s engagement at the Adelphi Theatre was ab 


this evening. 

Further performances set shellac «9 
di Labore” confirm the opinions first éxpressed, 
nob eco ge splendidly mounted at the Cov- 


“ Aida’ in London as a member of Mr. Mapleson's 
troupe, and is highly spoken of. This artist will be 
remembered for his spirited acting and his persist. 
ent false singing when he was amemberof the 


experience. Mme. Rése’s second appearance 
Leonora in ‘“Trovatore,” in which she was sue 


Mme. Christine Nilsson bas appeared as Val- 
ontinein the “Hagaenots,” in London, and the 


impressive. ar 


A symphony in manuscript by Macfarren 
was performed at the last concert of the London 
Philharmonic Society. One paper states that the 
symphony will doubtless always remain in manu 
script, and even the most favorable notices are not 
at all enthusiastic. The best to be said of it is that it 
was * listened to from first to last with the interest 
due to an im t work by an eminent — 

.”  Mactarren is generally. known in th 
coun as thé composer of part songs and Aen 
minor works, which he writes with mechanical ae 

~ _—— poe we nem ig tga 8 oriainal 
or tasteful compositions. His symahen 
ee treatment from the the Philtiar. 
but: it.. would seem to. be beat 
Slassed an an "effort" and not a success 

From London we learn that “ Miss Neilson 
Wit begin hertour- in America on Oct. 20, at: the 
Park Theatre; Brooklyn, and will subsequently act 
for a fortnight each at the Walnut-Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia; the Globe Theatre, Boston; McVick- 
er’s, Chicago, and the new house which Mr. Pope is 
benteeta Se Leni ie nes ora ata 

t ‘or 
ton of Gretehen "having terminated in Miss Neil- 
’a refusal of the proffered right. She will act at 
the Fifth-Avenue Theatre, but whether early or late 
in the season is not yet determined; hd wy hey 


mong the most sonspicuous eeaidenes for the réle 
of Komeo and other juvenile lesding parts of Miss 
‘eilson’s répertoire is A. C. Eeeae whos now in 


Freneh play on which ‘The Courier of Lyons” was 


founded, will be remembered as having been su 
the famous trial which toox place f 


eonspicuous place before the public, and to furnish 
plenty of material for discussion in. the papers. 
The question of her action tn resigning her position 
and breaking a contract which will render it impos- 
sible for her to appear in France agsin is actively 


her the honorof a 
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QUARRELING MARYLAND POLITIOIANS — 
From the Baltimore Bulletin. 

Awnapouis, Md, July 19.—Great excitement - 

created at Annapolis Junction to-day upon the : 
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